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mittedand conducted into a bed-chamber. 
The first thing thai he saw, was that he eav 
nothing at all. As soon as heihajd entered, 
the door was closed behind him and the 
room left in obscurity. ' J j 

But if he did not see, he heard. . A mourn- 
ful voice guides him ; it was that of Merca- 
dante. Donizetti stepped forward with his 
arms outstretched, and met the moist and 
feverish hand of his poor friend. 

" Gaetano, my dear Qaetano !" exclaimed 
that voice, " excuse me for deranging you, 
but there is no one but you who can help me 
out of this affair. I beseech you, do not re- 
fuse me." 

" Speak, my dear friend; what is it ?" 

" 'You see or rather you do not see; I can- 
not open my eyes, I am afraid of becom- 
ing blind. The least light makes me feel the 
pain of a thousand needles. They have for- 
bidden me even the dimmest light." 

" But I am not a physician, and still less 
an oculist," said Donizetti; "how then can 
I aid you?" 

"That is the doctor's affair. He has 
sworn by all the gods that if I am provident, 
in a month — six weeks at the farthest — I will 
be able to distinguish a tree from a steeple !" 

" He has not promised too much,". thought 
Donizetti, "there are no trees in Venice; or 
if there are, ma/oi /".... 

"Well," oontinued Mercadante, "I had 
bound myself to deliver to the Impresario of 
the Feuice, an opera for the season. There are 
only forty days left, and I have not written a 
single measure. He now threatens to prose- 
cute me for damages. That would cost me 
my eyes." 

"Such as they are at this moment," 
thought Donizetti, "they would not be 
dear." " Well 1 what do you think of 
doing ?" added he aloud to his friend. 

"You have not guessed? Alas! alas! 
he has not guessed ! — That you shall substi- 
tute yourself for me in the engagement; that 
you shall write the opera that I have prom- 
ised to give to the director of the Teatro 
Fenice. There is no one in the world but 
you that can do it in so short a time. You 
go like the post 1" 

" Willingly, my dear friend, if the Impre- 
sario will agree to that substitution, which I 
doubt." 

" Flatter I he will be enohanted." 

"Flatter yourself! Have you the lib- 
retto?" 

" I have only that ready." 

" By whom is it ?" 

"ByBomani." 

"That is already a great inducement. 
Well, if the libretto suite me, it is an ar- 
ranged affair. What is the title ?" 

' ' Lucrezia Borgia!" 

" Misericorde ! . That of Victor Hugo? 
Where is this poem ?" 

"Here it is; I had it under my hand, 
ready to give it to you, so sure was I that you 
would not refuse me. " 

"Thank you. I will read it over, and 
write you to-morrow." 

"t>o not write, I cannot read; and no one 
can read to me, for all light is forbidden, I 
have already told you. " 

" I will bring you the answer myself. So 
until to-morrow, and think only of keeping 
quiet and getting well.". 

" Until to-morrow. I will endeavor to do 
my best." 

The next morning Donizetti returned and 

' expressed himself enchanted with Bomani's 

libretto. ^^ 



Tu-enty-five , days .later— inpt one more;,Qr 
less — the complete . Icorei orchestrated, hwis 
delivered to the Impresarw. \ ' 

Fifteen days later, jthe prat representation 
took place. Lucrezia Boi^gia\ only met kith 
a moderate success !>'..; > s ^ ' „;. 

It could not 'have happened otherwise. 
The new style displayed by the musician dis- 
concerted the audience. It was neither the 
grand opera nor the opera comique; but there 
were smiles in the midst of lamentations. 
It was the drama — the true drama of the new 
schooLthat music was about to-adopt. • - ; 
' It was only after ten years, and at the 
courageous initiative of an artist, that 
Lucrezia Borgia arose. The work obtained 
the success that it merited, and from that 
time, it grew, steadily in favor. 



[From the London Musical World.] 

"THE GOOSE OF CAIBO." 



A POSTHUMOUS OPEBA BT MOZABT. 



In a' former number of our p«per> says the 
editor 'of the Berlin Echo, we told our 'read- 
ers that Mozart's unfinished posthumous 
comic opera, " Die Gans von Cairo " (" The 
Goose of Cairo "), had been produced at the 
Theatre des Fantaisies Parisiennes,. where it 
met with a very' favorable reception. Ac- 
cording to the Paris papers it has been very 
skillfully remodelled; that is to say, the plot 
has been condensed into two acts by M. Vic- 
tor Wilder, and the omissions in the soore 
have been filled up in the proper spirit of 
veneration for the composer. M. Wilder, to 
whom the notion and successful realization 
of the performance are due, gives the follow- 
ing details of the history of the opera from 
its commencement, and of his arrangement 
of it for the stage :-r-" The Goose of Cairo" 
is not, as might be supposed, says M. Wilder, 
one of Mozart's youthful productions; on the 
contrary, it dates from the most fertile and 
brilliant period of his career, the period 
which witnessed the birth of "Figaro's 
Hochzeit," "Don Juan," and " Die Zauber- 
flote." Written in the year 1783, the place 
of this opera is between "Die Ectfuhrung 
aus dem Serail " fl782) and " Figaro's Hoch- 
zeit" (1786). Mozart, who unfortunately 
was doomed to die at tne age' of thirty-five, 
was then . about twenty-eight. In addition 
to a large number of symphonies, sonatas, 
Ac, he had already written a dozen operas, 
among which were "Idomeneo" and "Die 
Entfuhrung." It will no doubt interest the 
reader to learn under what circumstances 
Mozart composed "The Goose of, Cairo," 
and I may therefore be allowed to describe 
them. I will do so in the form of a notice 
intended to be placed at the head of the 
score. After twice travelling through a 
large portion of Europe, Mozart settled at 
Salzburg. The Archbishop had attached him 
to his person with a salary of 400 florins. In 
this small provincial town, where the great 
artist was exposed to the abuse and insults 
of his master, who treated him worse than 
the meanest of his servants, Mozart felt his 
genius was being suffocated. It was, there- 
fore with childlike joy that he received the 
command to follow his master to Vienna, 
which place he reached in March, 1781. 

Vienna was then .the true home of art. 
Joseph II., who was passionately fond of 
music, had collected in his capital an Italian 
operatic company which was unrivalled. 



The writers of that time are perfectly unani- 
mous as to its excellence. "Ouroperatio 
company, ";says one of them, " is truly' su- 
perior to all others in Germany a-Ai Italy, 
for, 'during his journey through thepenin- 
sula^jlhe Emperor, visited all the, large 
theatres, and engaged the most celebrated 
virtuosos. It is not uncommon to find our 
second and third singers leaving Vienna to 
appear as prime donne in Italy. " In addition 
to the opera bvffa, Vienna possessed a second 
theatre. This was devoted to German music. 
Unfortunately, there was a deficiency of 
good composers and good singers, and, with 
the exception of a few national works, transla- 
tions formed the staple entertainment Of this 
establishment. For a short time, Mozart re- 
stored its fortunes by his " Entfuhrung aus 
dem Serail." The reader may easily imagine 
what powers of attraction such a place as 
Vienna exerted upon the genial young com- 

Eoser. He trembled at the mere thought of 
aving to return to Salzburg. But how 
could he avoid the sad necessity ? Leopold 
Mozart, his father, attached great value to 
the .Archbishop's four hundred florins, and 
dreaded his son's being exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of life. He feared, too, that the fact 
of Wolfgang's breaking with his master 
inighV endanger the situation which he him.- 
self, Leopold, held at the Couit of Salzburg. 
Under these circumstances, Mozart's perma- 
nent stay in Vienna became an exceedingly 
difficult problem. But the Archbishop's 
brutality succeeded in solving it. Most pro- 
foundly wounded in his dignity as a man and 
an artist, Mozart listened only to the voice 
of his just indignation. He bade farewell to 
the choleric Archbishop, and knocked at the 
hospitable door of his friend C. Weber, 
whose daughter he was afterwards to marry. 
He was now settled in Vienna. After he had 
provided for his livelihood by lessons and 
concert-speculations, he turned his attention 
principally to the stage. He first thought 
of the national theatre. This was natural, as 
there were neither rivals nor any other serious 
obstacles in the way; besides, he could refer 
to the success of his previous work ("Die 
Entfuhrung"). It appear? from his corres- 
pondence, that he had in his possession for 
some time a piece entitled "Budolph vOn 
Hapsburg." He proposed, also, getting some 
one to translate a comedy of Goldoni's, "II 
Servitore di due Patroni," but the German 
theatre was at its lost gasp, and the Emperor 
had already condemned it to death. There 
was, therefore, nothing but the Italian 
theatre left. 

Mozart's most ardent wish was to write an 
opera buffa. Despite his German descent, 
his taste drew him to Italian art, for we must 
not forget that, though as the composer of 
"Die Entfuhrung" and "DieZauberflote," 
he is the real founder of the German musical 
drama, we behold in him more especially the 
impersonification and last representative of 
the great school of men like Pergolese, 
Paesiello and Cimarosa. Unfortunately, he 
had many obstacles to overcome in order to 
attain his end. The great thing to be first 
done was to overcome the prejudice enter- 
tained by Joseph II., who did not admire 
Mozart's . dramatic talent very highly, and 
did not care much for "Die Entfuhrnng." 
The next thing was to conquer the intrigues 
of Salieri, who was greatly respected in 
Vienna, and enjoyed the especial favors of 
the Emperor. Finally, it was neoessary to 
obtain a book. Being exceedingly anxious 
about the matter, Mozart wrote, -ojithe.'7th. 
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ofMav, 1783, a letter to his father,, complain-, 
ingthat he had read' at least a .hundred 
Italian pieces, without finding . a .single one, 
of any use. For the mpment, there w.as 
nothing to be done with the Abbe du Ponte, 
who had promised him a piece, as the Abbe 
was then busily. engaged on a libretto, jfqr 
Sdieri. Mozart commissioned his'father! 
therefore, to come to some arrangement 
about, a book with.. 'Varesco-. If, he 'said, 
Varesco consented to. write one,' they might 
work together during Mozart's stay in Salz- 
birg. In the mouth of July, Mozart really 
did set out for Salzburg, as he had married a 
short time previously, and wished to' present 
his wifo to his father. He found Varesco 
already at work, and carried away with, him 
the first act and the plot of the two) others to,. 
Vienn,a. 

.In. his ecstasy at finally obtaining a lib- 
retto, Mozart set about his task with feverish 
eagerness. His ideas flowed easily and 
abundantly, and the first act was speedily 
finished. It was now that he, thought oyer, 
for the first time, the whole plan of the 
piece, and became aware of .the defects ;in T 
Went to it. On the 6th of December, 1783, 
he wrote to his father to say how pleased he 
himself was with the numbers he, had. com-, 
pleted, and what a pity it would be were such 
music never performed,; as might be the case,, 
it Varesco would not consent to certain in- 
dispensable alterations in his book. Tlis 
letter gave rise to a longish correspondence 
between father and son. In it, Mozart de- 
tailed the subject of "The Goose of Cairo," 
suggested the necersary alterations, and 
spoke very sensibly of the value of the book. 
Unfortunately, Varesco was, to judge at least 
from Mozart's letters, an obstinate man, dif- 
ficult to manage, and appeared, moreover, to 
be firmly convinced of the great merit of his, 
work; in a word, he opposed every important 
alteration. The unhappy composer was in- 
despair. Luckily for him, Du , Ponte had 
quarrelled with Salieri, and was ready to ful- 
fill the promise he had formerly made Mo- 
zart, and thus "The Goose of Cairo" was 
forgotten for "Figaro's Hochzeit," and 
locked up in a dusty press with other, manu- 
scripts condemned to oblivion. If the reader 
bear in mind the correspondence mentioned 
above, together with the date, 1783,,-which 
marks a new period in the development of 
Mozart's dramatic genius, he will easily be- 
lieve that the fate to which, the unfortunate 
score was subjected was something to be de- 
plored. In worth, if we look away from the 
frame, " The Goose of Cairo " may take its 
place by the side of the master's best efforts. 
Happily it was not lost. While the earthly 
remains of the poor great man were flung, 
into a pit where they could never be found 
again, his manuscripts, oarefully collected 
by his widow, passed into the. hands of 
Andre, who purchased them en bhcior 1,000 
ducats. His successor, and the , present 
owner of them, Hei r Andre, music publisher 
at Offenbach, published "The Goose of 
Cairo " in 1861, and it was then. I conceived 
the notion of. producing it pn the stage. 
Smarting from the same point as Varesco's 
piece, with the plot of which I was acquaint- 
ed through Otto Jahn's work, I constructed 
a completely new librettoi guiding myself 
conscientiously bv the existing musical num- 
bers, so that, for instance, the endings of the. 
acts corresponded with the analogous situa» 
tions in the original book.. As moat of the 
numbers written by M<?;sftri, .especially the pon* 
oerted ones, were egj;,pf;prop,ortipafor a one 



act opera, r I thought I ought to extend my 
frame, and make the opera. in two acts. It 
is true that this plan compelled .me to inter- 
polate in "The Goose of Cairo "three pieces 
not in the original work. Mozart wrote 
neither an' overture nor ah introduction, but 
at the yery s tim'ehe was busy on " The Goose 
of .Cairo "he had an idea of setting to music 
an, f 0ld '.opera', ' "Lo Sposo deluso." He 
sp|jn abandoned the project, but this 
overture and an. introductory quartet, i os- 
sessing, by a remarkable chance, a close 
risemblonce to tjhe first : scenes of 
" The Goose of Cairo," were completely and 
fully scored. * This overture and this quar- 
tet occupied naturally the place of the absent 
introduction. Isabella's rondo, also scored, 
I found in one of the master's scores, of 
which the title and book are lost. The final 
trio (No. 6) concluded the first act of an 
opera by Bianchi, "La Vilanella rapita," 
which was produced in 1785 at Vienna, and 
for which Mozart, like a terrible spendthrift, 
composed this delicious number. After 
doing thus much, I required a talented mu- 
sician well versed in classical music, and im- 
pressed with the veneration d ie to the works 
of genius. Mozart's mode bf composing is 
well known. As he himself relates in one of 
his letters, when he was travelling, at table, 
out walking, Or unable to sleep in bed at 
night, a stream Of musical ideas kept flashing 
through his brain. Such as pleased him he 
retained in Ins memory, to work up subse- 
quently. He seldom forgot them. He 
worked, therefore, always mentally at first, 
and, did not take up his pen until his idea 
was quite matured. He then began his score; 
wrote the. parts and the bass; and, reserving 
for a future period the task of fully scoring 
his work, contented himself with scoring 
certain passages and ritornejkv, marking re- 
peats, &c. . This is the shape in which " The 
Goose of Cairo " lias come down to us. A 
talented young musician, M. Charles Con- 
stantin, conductor at the Fantaisies Parisi- 
ennes, and a. pupil of the composer, A. 
Thomas, undertook the delicate task of com- 
pleting Mozart's instrumentation. 

This is, in a few words, the history of ' ' The 
Goose of Cairo. " I was obliged to tell it in 
order to acquaint the public with the facts, 
and to correct certain errors. In considera- 
tion of my good intentions, I trust I shall 
not be censured for a few personal details. 
But, having spoken of myself, it would be 
unpardonable of me to conclude this notice 
without offering the press my thanks for the 
kind and friendly welcome they accorded my 
modest labors. 



[Prom the "Art Musical."] 

DOCTOB VEBON. 



Wokms. — The following works were per- 
formed at a concert lately given in the Drei- 
faltigkeitskirche: Overture to "St. Paul," 
Mendelssohn; Air, "I know that my Be- 
deemer liveth," from "The Messiah," Han- 
del; Prelude and Fugue for Organ, and 
Sicred Song, S. Bach;' "Ave Maria," Schu- 
bert; Becitative and final Chorus from the 
first part of " The Creation;" "Ave Verum," 
Mozart; f'MitWurd and Hoheit," from 
"The Creation;" Duet and Chorus from 
"Elijah," Mendelssohn; Variations for the 
Organ, Hesse; Air from "St. Paul," Men- 
delssohn; and the "Hallelujah Chorus," from 
"The. Messiah," Handel. The yocal so'os 
we're entrusted to Mad. Peschka-Leutuer, 
Herren Hilt and. Buff. The organ pieces 
^ere executed by .Horr Lux. 



. * Muio fragments were published by Herr Andre lim- 
ulj»r^o|ay-wJth c «Tha9o9»eofCBjr(),'' : ; ;! ' . 



It is not of the politician, it is not of the 
deputy, of the ancient director of the Coytsti- 
tutionel, of whom we have now to speak, nor, 
indeed, does the character of this journal 
permit us so to speak. But the man whom 
yesterday we conducted to the place of 
eternal repose had, in his varied and respon- 
sible career, something to justify the words 
of earnest and sincere regret which herewith 
we consecrate to his memory. 

Doctor Louis Veron was truly " I'ouvrier 
de la premiere heure," of which the Evangelist 
speaks. He was also a veritable Maecenas, 
\h\n epooh when the class was becoming 
daily more rare. 

Of a practical turn of mind, an elegant 
connoisseur, a man of uncompromising fear- 
lessness, he had an instinctive knowledge of 
real talents and, while making his own for- 
tune, knew how to turn it to the best ad- 
vantage for the possessor. As proof of this 
we need only cite Eugene Sue, whom he pat- 
conized and first brought into notice, and 
whom he treated with the utmost disinter- 
estedness and liberality. 

It is, however, especially as director of the 
Grand Opera that his name finds a place in 
our columns. 

The .Doctor Veron who made his debut 
in the world of science as a medical praoti- 
tioner, succeeded at a later period in placing 
himself at the head of our first lyric theatre, 
and directing it in snoh a manner which 
almost rendered it impossible to Mis suc- 
cessor. All those who, like ourselves, have 
observed him at his work, will recall the ad- 
dress with which he knew how to combine 
the eclat of the Academie Boyale de Musique 
with his own interest, the exigencies pf the 
artists with those of the public. 

"Les Mempires d'un Bourgeois de Paris " 
are' extant to exhibit with sufficient clearness 
characteristic traits of the life of the clever 
and spiritual doctor. 

The true funeral panegyric of the dead is 
the crowd which surrounds and follows the 
hearse. Veron was no longer en evidence, 
he had neither a position, nor functions. 
Those who accompanied his mortal remains 
to the cemetery had only kindly reminiscences 
to attract them, and their number was im- 
mense. All classes of society were repre- 
sented there, for the amiable doctor had at- 
tached himself in some way to all classes — 
the sciences, letters, arts, politics, business. 
The personnel of the Opera was fully repre- 
sented. The musicians of the orchestra, the 
majority of whom had owned him as their 
director, accompanied the funeral car to the 
ohurch and to the cemetery. George Haine 
was at the head. 

At the church, the principal pensionnaires 
of the Academie Imperial de Musique sang 
several sacred pieces. Faure, above all, 
made himself remarkable in a "Pie Jesu " of 
his composition. 

Veron was the true bourgeois of Paris. 
He was more than an individuality — he was • 
the representative of quite an entire caste. 
He had many adversaries, but few enemies. 
His loss has been generally regretted. — L. E. 

Pesth. — Herr Barbieri, whose last post 
was that of conductor at the German Thea- 
tre, died in the night of the 29th-30th Sep- 
tember. His operas of " Christoph Colum- 
bus," "Perdita," several operettas, and some 
few masses, found many admirers, 



